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(general Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



For several years Mr. J. Franklin Jameson, at present managing editor 
of the American Historical Review, has compiled annually a list of doctoral 
dissertations in history in progress at American universities. The latest of 
these lists may be seen in the Review for January, 1918. Of the subjects 
there enumerated, seventeen deal specifically with Greek and Roman topics, 
one with early church history, and eight with mediaeval times. 



The first portion of the library of General Henry W. Closson, of Washing- 
ton, was sold at the Walpole Galleries in New York, January 24 and 25. 
General Closson was graduated at West Point in 1854 and he saw much active 
service as a soldier. He read Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and had an accu- 
rate knowledge of several modern languages. "Where General Closson went, 
his books went with him ; he had them boxed in bright red cases so that they 
could be easily distinguished or readily traced, and whether he set up his tent 
in the desert or in a metropolis, a place was made for his books, until as the 
years went by they had overflowed from the library to the music-room, from 
sitting-rooms to bedrooms, until the very walls were literally hived with them, 
all bearing witness to his loving care of them and the enjoyment they gave him." 



Professor D'Arcy Wentworth Thompson, who formerly held the chair of 
natural history in University College, Dundee, has been appointed to a similar 
position at the University of St. Andrews. The name of Professor Thompson 
is known to Hellenists in connection with his translation of Aristotle's Historia 
Animalium, published in the Oxford series planned by Jowett. Perhaps more 
generally known is his highly entertaining Glossary of Greek Birds. He began 
to collect material for this book while he was still an undergraduate. Open this 
Glossary where you will, it may be perused, like Johnson's Dictionary, with 
great pleasure. The author shows how science and imagination may suc- 
cessfully work hand in hand. He has pursued a very novel method in explain- 
ing numerous traditional and mythological statements about birds and animals, 
statements which many modern men of science had cast aside as rubbish aris- 
ing from ancient ignorance. Professor Thompson's theory is that many of 
these statements are explained not by zoology but by astronomy. Many poetic 
conceptions arose in ancient times not from careless observation of the habits 
of animals and birds, but from accurate observation of the apparent move- 
ments of the constellations which bear the names of animals and birds. Sug- 
gestions for such treatment are gathered from intimations by the ancients 
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themselves. Eusebius refers particularly to such an explanation, and Quin- 
tilian asserts that a knowledge of astronomy is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the poets. 

Dean Andrew Fleming West, of Princeton University, recently addressed 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Association on "Our Educational Birth- 
right." Dean West summarized the educational aims of the humanist and 
made it very clear that at the present time we cannot afford to resort to experi- 
ments in education. In these times of change education has its immediate 
duties to perform, and the true educator should take advantage of the present 
attitude of mind of the American people. A great change has come over the 
country in regard to indulgence in caprice and pleasure. "Do what you like" 
and "do what you please" in studies as in conduct should be discarded, and the 
educator should point the way to those who are now inclined to listen. We now 
are in the midst of a revival of the ideas of duty and discipline, and the whole 
nation is brought together with fixed purpose. The opportunity to purge 
our educational system is at hand and all specious theories should be over- 
thrown. The curriculum should be revised, "the human mind should be the 
basis for all courses of study until the student is both sufficiently trained in 
power and is also made sufficiently aware of his own ascertained aptitudes." 
To place inferior means of development on equality with tested methods 
will lead to mediocrity, and the best intellects will remain stunted in their 
growth. "We need not more studies, but fewer studies and more study." 
Provision must be made for real vocational training for the greater number of 
the members of our society. Secondary education should begin earlier and be 
made to extend over six years rather than four. In spite of superficial changes 
fundamentals remain fixed and truth abides. The marks of intellectual attain- 
ment remain the same. Experience reveals the relative worth of studies. 
"It is time, high time, to realize in matters of education the stern responsibility 
that rests on us for what our students study, how they study, and why they 
study, to substitute the disciplined for the undisciplined mind, the trained for 
the untrained, self-sacrifice for self-indulgence, so that all for whom we must 
give account shall be well prepared to play their part." 



In the Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 4, 1917, Professor Frederick M. Tisdel discusses "Balaustion's 
Adventure as an Interpretation of the Alcestis of Euripides." The discussion 
naturally centers about Browning's interpretation of the characters of Admetus 
and of Heracles. There are assembled conveniently and succinctly the chief 
criticisms that have been made by scholars since the appearance of Browning's 
poem. The English poet makes Admetus a selfish coward and Heracles essen- 
tially noble. For a quarter of a century after the appearance of Balaustion in 
1871, most critics were inclined to think that Browning had misread the 
Euripidean Admetus, and Way in his translation in 1894 still maintained that 
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Admetus was a noble character. But now Verrall came forward staunchly 
in defense of Browning, and henceforth the theory of an ignoble Admetus has 
largely prevailed. This, however, does not preclude the admission that Brown- 
ing has taken certain liberties in working out the setting for his own poem. In 
Euripides the chorus is sympathetic throughout with Admetus, and his hos- 
pitality is kept in the foreground. Browning, wishing to emphasize the worse 
side of the prince's character, "condenses" or "ignores" this sympathetic side 
in order to make prominent the selfishness of Admetus. "By such slight 
condensations and changes Browning has, perhaps, made his treatment of 
Admetus less sympathetic than Euripides intended, especially in the earlier 
part; whereas he always emphasizes the weakness and selfishness of the man. 
The Athenian audience would have more respect for Admetus than modern 
readers of Balaustion's Adventure have, but Browning has not transformed the 
character nor essentially misrepresented it." As to the true Euripidean 
Heracles, scholars seem to disagree as much as ever. In the older traditions of 
the Alcestis story, as assembled by Wilamowitz, there are no comic elements, 
and Heracles does not enter in. Yet comic elements did appear before the 
time of Euripides, and, to the Athenian, Heracles had a burlesque as well as 
a heroic side. When we remember that the Alcestis takes the place of the usual 
satyr play we cannot expect the comic characteristics of Heracles to be wholly 
effaced or ignored. Yet Professor Tisdel rightly reminds us that "in the study 
of sources we must not forget that to great artists origins furnish a point of 
departure rather than a point of arrival." In the present case Euripides 
taking a stock burlesque figure has elevated the character and made it essen- 
tially noble. Scholars with the stock figure in mind have been too much 
inclined to overlook the noble traits of the Euripidean Heracles, these traits 
being often latent rather than developed fully by the poet. It is the noble 
side that Browning emphasizes, and he does not hesitate to go "out of his way 
to shower noble epithets upon the hero," epithets not found in Euripides. The 
whole setting of Browning's poem is non-Hellenic. "This added interpretation 
is thoroughly modern in sentiment, thoroughly Victorian, a modern reaction 
upon the ancient classic. It does not show poor scholarship or inadequate 
literary interpretation. It does not pretend to be Euripidean. It is what a 
poet of one race and time inspires in a poet of another race and time, an 
illustration of the 'vital push' of poetry, creative through the centuries." 



In the Educational Review for January, Professor Charles Newton Smiley 
writes on "Conservation in Education." Here we have an admirable state- 
ment of the present situation of matters in the field of education, together 
with an excellent suggestion for a considerable extension of the use of modern 
scientific educational tests. It is now generally recognized that there exists 
among us a large group of persons who outwardly conform, so far as it lies 
within their powers, to the advanced stage of society about them; yet "in 
passion, in ethical insight, in mental grasp, they are still sitting in the dim 
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twilight of a palaeolithic cave." Binet's numerous tests have now made it 
possible for a criminal court to deal more reasonably and justly with these 
children-adults. Many schools have now been provided for mentally defective 
children who, after being properly classified as idiots, imbeciles, and morons, 
may be trained by skilled teachers so far as is possible. Certainly this is a 
step in the right direction. But at present this scientific procedure has not 
risen above the moron. Yet, as Professor Smiley points out, between the most 
advanced moron and the person of normal intellect there are numerous grada- 
tions of mentality yet waiting to be sorted out. At present these latter are all 
jumbled together in our classrooms. While the person whose mind will never 
develop beyond that of a normal twelve-year-old child is properly cared for by 
specialists, he of the fourteen-year-old limit is often headed for college, and 
"we are still hoping that in some way or other we can perform the miracle and 
carry the neolithic child on our shoulders across the ten thousand years or 
possibly the fifty thousand years that intervene between him and abstract 
thought." Only within recent times has there developed a full realization of 
the value of human life, and latterly the realization that more important still 
is content of life. Hence the present crying demand for vocational training 
for those whose powers of abstract thought are limited. The pity of it is that 
those who most fully perceive the former neglect of limited intellect are often 
driven to the other extreme and become actively antagonistic to the higher 
conservation and improvement. As I have pointed out before in these columns, 
warning of this danger was sounded long ago by Evelyn Abbott in his preface 
to Hellenica. All will agree with President Eliot in his insistence that there 
should be training of eye, ear, and hand ; but we should not stop here. All the 
powers of a child should be developed to the fullest extent. This requires 
much greater expenditures in our lower schools. There must be smaller classes 
for proper sorting and those by nature more fitted for vocational training 
should be diverted from fields that are primarily intellectual. There would 
emerge from this vast number of pupils a small number of specially fitted ones 
who should be given full opportunity for mental development. Many of 
this number will come from indigent parents, and the state should make 
ample provision for their higher education. By this process of weeding out the 
unfit our colleges would be relieved of the present congestion caused by the 
hordes who can gain nothing from college, students who lower the general 
scholastic standards by their presence. As things now are, often a capable boy 
is forced through poverty to drop out of the intellectual race or at best is delayed 
in his development, society thus being deprived thereby of a certain length of 
his services. With fewer students for training, colleges could spend less on 
buildings and equipment, and could make better provision for mental training. 
Congress could make larger provision for the lower schools and might make 
provision for some six thousand scholarships for capable undergraduates in 
college. "It may be, however, that the conservation of anything except 
material resources is unconstitutional." 



